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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tenus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 














Norsery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


SA ABRAPRAP PA ADrmnn Or 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 


with the various kinds of American manufacture, | 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Miter, C. Oxps, Agents. 


POY 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 


Mrs. E. ssc Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats” of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Vewzer; Superintendent 


om 





Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


PPPS 


Milling ¢ Custom work done as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Harr, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRARAPARADADADRARARAAAADADADAADADADARA AAAAAAAAADSIIUAAAAAARAAAYY 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J, H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onxrpa Association. Price 124 cts. 


K== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circular is offered to those who 
wish it, as the gospel is, without money and with- 
out price. It is supported at present, first and 
principally, by the funds of the Oneida Association 
and its branches; secondly, by the free contribu- 
tions of its friends and a few remittances from those 
who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is 
that the idea of a Free Dairy Retietiovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, 
Free Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will 
gradually become known, and be appreciated among 
all spiritually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance, 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





The Germ and its Expansion. 

Every believer in Christ may in one 
sense, claim to be perfect. He is perfect 
in the sense of having in him the germ 
of all righteousness ; but he may at the 
same time be very imperfect with refer- 
ence to the expansion of this germ into 
actual experience, Paul, in the third 
chapter of Philippians, calls himself per- 
fect; and in the same chapter he says, 
‘Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect ; but I follow 
after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also Iam apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.’ Thisis the true attitude for ev- 
ery believer to take. On the one hand, 
Paul boldly testified that Christ, the es- 
sence of all righteousness, was in him; 
and on the other, he realized his imper- 
fections, and lack of attainment, and was 
willing to forget the past, that he might 
‘reach forth unto the things which are 
before.’ Here we discover the difference 
between fanaticism, and true faith in 
Christ, Fanaticism would lead a person 
to say, Christ is in me, and therefore all 
righteousness is in me; and there is no- 
thing for me to do. This is a crude 
view of our relations with Christ. In 
confessing him, we receive him as the 
germ of all righteousness ; and this must 
be expanded in our experience, before we 
can realize its benefit. 


Were I to ask A if she loved her 
mother, and she were to try to test the 
question by introspection, and answer ac- 
cording to present sensations, she might 
think her heart was indifferent. Perhaps 
with her attention much absorbed in 
other matters she does not think of 
her mother for days together. Yet no 
one questions that she does love her 
mother, or that the latent love in her 
heart would under favorable circumstan- 
ces expand into consciousness. So, every 
one has a thousand affections that they 
are yet unconcious of, but which certain 
occasions would draw out into intense 
emotion. While passing along under 
ordinary circumstances, we cannot tell 
whether we love many things or not: but 
if we have for good reasons once loved 
them, and the same reasons still remain, 
we may be sure that we do love them, 
though our feelings do not tell us all the 
facts. According to the same philosophy, 
the fact that we do not realize the pres- 
ence of Christ in our heart, is no evidence 
that he is not there. The same spiritual 
law governs in this case as in the one 
supposed. As we have said, if Christ is 
in us, the germs of all good are in us— 
love, meekness, temperance, true affec- 
tions, and whatsoever is good. Confes- 
sion is a great help to their development 
in the consciousness. 


This philosophy helps us to understand 
the meaning of those passages which rep- 
resent Christ as being perfected :— 
‘ Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures 
to-day, and to-morrow, and the third day 
I shall be perfected” (Luke 13: 32.) 
‘Though he were a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suffer- 
ed ; and being made perfect, he became 








the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him. (Heb. 5: 8, 9.) 
Christ, being the Son of God, of course 
possessed all righteousness, and was filled 
with meekness, love, and humility.— 
Why then was it necessary for him to 
pass through so much suffering ? It will 
be seen from the remarks we have already 
made, that though A——( to return to 
our original illustration) has great love 
for her mother, it may still be very desi- 
rable that that love should be called into 
action ; that circumstances should be so 
arranged us to put her to trial on that 
point, and make her conscious of the deep 
feeling that is hidden in her heart. On 
the same principle, it was necessary that 
Christ should pass through all manner 
of experience, in order to give expansion 
to the meekness, love, and beauty that 
was in him. We may think of Christ in 
us, as like the bud of a flower before it 
has blossomed ; and it is very desirable 
that this latent good in us, should by our 
experiences, have opportunity to bloom 
out in word and deed. 

We may be perfectly assured that all 
the truthful experience we ever had in 
connection with Christ, is still in us, 
however latent it may be. And we may 
also becertain, that whatever is in Christ, 
by virtue of our faith and union with 
him, isin us. It is important that we 
always bear these two considerations in 
mind. With them we can repulse the 
worst temptations of the devil. If any 
one feels barren, or tempted with discour- 
agement, he can fall back on the truth 
that all the good he ever received is still 
in him. God will not do his work twice. 
If he has once given you a truthful ex- 
perience on any given point, he wili never 
repeat it; and there is no necessity for 
arepetition. It is still in you, and favor- 
able circumstances will expand it into 
your consciousness. Home-Taik. 





The Conflict of Life. 

Our life is in a middle place between 
the external and internal worlds. The 
surface of our life, our bodies and out- 
ward nerves, are continually subject to 
influences from the external world; and 
these influences act from the circumfer- 
ence toward the center. On the other 
hand, the inside of our life is susceptible 
of influences from the more refined ele- 
ment of heavenly spirit: and that acts 
in the opposite direction, from the cen- 
ter, where it finds entrance, toward 
the circumference. The great travail of 
creation is in the action of these two 
forces on human life. ‘The whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now.’ It is waiting for the 
victory and birth into the outward crea- 
tion, of the divine life—The prevailing 
of this interior force, so that it shall take 
possession of our life, and maintain it in 
spite of all opposing forces, is the victory 
to be gained. : 

If this is so, to go to work on the out- 
side with a view to improvement, and 
get up external reforms, is a mistake in 
regard to the real object of the contro- 
versy that is going on. The point to be 


gained is, to give victorious supremacy to 
this interior, spiritual force ; but all the 
external reforms we substitute are only 
so many intrenchments for the outward 
influence: and the inward force will 
have the additional task of tearing them 
down, 

Toapply these principles physiologi- 
cally: we understand that the nerves 
are extensions of the brain: now in 
glass-blowing it is said you may take a 
tube of glass, and bring one end of it 
nearly to a point, and it will still retain 
its tubular character ; you may draw it 
out toa mere hair, and still it will be 
hollow throughout—it will still have an 
interior and exterior. So with our life ; 
and so with every nerve of our system ; 
it has an interior and exterior surface. 
I conceive that every nerve of our system 
has an interior susceptibility ; and when- 
ever faith enters our hearts it has access 
to that interior susceptibility, through 
all the ramifications of our nervous sys- 
tem. When we feel bad, it comes from 
some influence on the surface, working 
towards the center; but so far as we 
have faith, an internal] influence is coun- 
teracting the external influence in every 
nerve of our system. 

To obtain a real victory of the nerves, 
and have them in a sound, healthy state, 
the interior life must determine the tone, 
instead of mere circumferential influences. 





Sorrow Not. 

We are turned about from the com- 
mon attitude of the world, and instead 
of looking forward to death, we leave it 
behind, and are looking forward to ever 
more life. Then we seem to leave be- 
hind those that are dead, and our hearts 
turn back to inquire, almost sorrowfully, 
concerning them. What part have they 
in the glorious hope that animates us ? 
The Thessalonians, in the attitude of 
waiting for the second coming of Christ, 
appear to have asked the same question, 
and Paul’s comfort to them may answer 
for our consolation. He says, § { would 
not have you to be ignorant, brethzen, 
concerning them which are asleep, that 
ye sorrow not, even as others which have 
no hope. For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him. ... For the Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of the archangel, and with the trump 
of God: and the dead in Christ shall 
rise first: then we which are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words.’ Paul referred to the 
fact that Christ had gone down into death, 
and been recovered again by the power 
of God, as a ground of faith and expecta- 
tion that those who slept in Jesus would 
in due time be awakened. And from all 
he said we should infer that those who 
slept in Jesus, would, by some process, 
arrive at the same state of preparation 
for Christ’s coming which was necessary 





for the living, and would rejoin the living 
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immediately before they were caught up, 
participating with them equally in the 
final glory. In another place in the same 
epistle he says, ‘God hath not appointed 
us to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, 
that whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him.’ Then he adds 
as before, ‘wherefore comfort yourselves 
together,’ &c. 

It is a fact full of comfort, that Christ 
has the keys of Hades. He can open the 
door for the prisoners there when he 
pleases. Our love for the dead will make 
us appreciate his death, as it was the 
means by which he obtained the keys.— 
He died, not only that we might not die, 
but that those who have died might live; 
that he might be Lord both of the living 
and the dead. 

There is comfort too, in these words 
ot Paul : ‘ For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens’ From his Jan- 
guage in this connection, we are assured 
that those who have lost their bodies by 
death, will be clothed again as gloriously 
as those in whom mortality is swallowed 
up of life. Paul speaks as if he could 
put on the same house from heaven, with- 
out dying, which is prepared for those 
whose earthly tabernacle is dissolved, in- 
dicating that through different processes 
the living and the dead would arrive at 
the same resurrection glory. 

The Thessalonians domforted each oth- 
er with words that refreshed their mem- 
ory of Christ’s resurrection; we can 
comfort each other with words concern- 
ing the resurrection of a great company 
of men and women, who were wakened 
from the sleep of Hades at the Second 
Coming, and who die no more, 





A Lesson from Bonaparte. 

It was a maxim of Bonaparte’s policy 
in warfare, to be always the attacking 
party. He would say, ‘the best defence 
consists in being still the attacking party.’ 
The philosophy of this may be clearly 
seen in our spiritual experience. How 
true it is that it will not do for us to act 
merely on the defensive—to settle down 
in a kind of passive state, enduring the 
onset of the enemy—for we are then at 
leisure to ponder on our own case, in- 
stead of keeping our eye fixed upon some 
end to be obtained ; whereas the attack- 
ing party has an immediate object in view, 
which calls forth the utmost activity, 
and leaves no room for thought about 
one’s actual position, but keeps urging us 
on to a better. To this we may compare 
our confession of Christ. How often are 
we borne down upon by our spiritual en- 
emies, ‘coming in like a flood’, so that 
were we to dwell upon our own sensa- 
tions at such times, we should bo fairly 
overwhelmed. But thank God, we have 
a standard to lift up against them, ac- 
cording to the promise: ‘when the en- 
emy shall come in like a flood, the Lord 
shall lift up a standard against him’—and 
that standard, the Lord Jesus. By simply 
confessing Him ix «s—a barrier is forth- 
with erected ; and moreover the tumul- 
tuous hosts of the enemy are hurled back 
to their own place, by our assuming an 
attacking attitude. But we have to keep 
up this means of defence, as was Bona- 
parte’s policy in battle—column after col- 
umn in quick succession being poured 


in upon the point ofattack. Such a pol- 
icy admits of no intermission whatever : 
on the contrary, success depends upon a 
well-sustained onset. Hence the necessity 
in our case, of being ‘instant in prayer’— 
and of the confession of Christ, which 
keeps us in a major position towards evil 
influences, whereby we crowd them in- 
stead of their crowding us. True, we 
have to learn this by degrees; but let us 
not be discouraged ; only let us be on the 
watch, ( when to make the onset,) that we 
we may turn the tide of evil the moment 
it sets in.—R, 8. D. 
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A Word with the Physiologists. 

The correspondents’ column in the Water-Cure 
Journal is occupied by a crowd of persons de- 
scribing their various troubles, from dyspepsia to 
sore toes, an asking advice. The editors of the 
Journal very kindly listen to these complaints, 
and append brief answers, the substance of which 
usually is, to avoid drugs and ‘ live physiologically,’ 
that is, to bathe, exercise, adopt a vegetable 
diet, with coarse unleavened bread, &c. 

We like this kind of medical advice the best of 
any; it is doubtless more harmless, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the demands of the health 
problem, than any of the old systems; but still 
it is not quite satisfactory; it smacks to us a 
little of empiricism. 

Our opinion is that the mind and spirit have 
more to do with the health than the outward 
habits; hence that courage, force of mind, en- 
thusiasm, purpose &c., render health compatible 
with a wide range of very diverse habits. There 
are two ways to increase ir health, as there are 
to grow rich in property; one is to reduce ex- 
penses, to go down to the line of strictest econo- 
my; the other is to expand in energy and enter- 
prise. Of the two, the latter is the more impor- 
tant. The principle of the dietists seems io be 
that of preaching retrenchment exclusively.— 
‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,’ is their text. 
But it should be remembered that retrenchment 
may be carried so far as to cut off the power of 
producing, and thus, instead of being true econ- 
omy, it becomes a road to poverty. The true 
policy seems to be, to deal generously with our- 
selyes, not be cowardly or sinall hearted in re- 
spect to dietetic expenses, and then depend on 
increasing the stock of buoyancy, cheerfulness 
and spiritual energy, which are the real capital 
necessary to meet the demands of life. 


When ailing, persons are extremely apt tu at- 
tribute their illness to some incidental cause, a 
doing of this, that, or the other improper thing ; 
and all doctors—the physiologists in particular— 
favor this fancy of the patient, and direct his 
mind to some equally superficial cause as a means 
of cure. But we should say to such a one, How 
do you know but thatthe cause of this trouble is 
further back? Do you suppose that your life is 
of a quality to last forever? Ifnot, if you have 
inherited an infirm life from your ancestors ; or 
if it is limited in its capacity by the circumstan- 
ces of its creation, why should you think it 
strange that you are sick, and why should you 
think it necessary to refer the cause to some 
trivial fact like eating a forbidden dish or the 
like? But you say you have violated physiologi- 
cal laws, and sickness is the penalty. Very well: 
what makes you go astray from physiological 
propriety ? This fact itself is a defect in your 
constitution, and instead of being a primary cause 
of sickness is but a secondary one, or perhaps, is 
really a partof your disease. Life makes its own 
conditions; it is not the product of circumstan- 
ces, but dominates them. A truly healthy life, 
an immortal life, travels on the track of immor- 
tality, and makes all its surroundings contribute 
to its welfare by virtue of its intrinsic strength. 
A weak life manifests itself in untoward accidents 
and bad tendencies of all sorts, and becomes a 
prey to them. : 

Again, the physiologists, it appears to us, greatly 
exaggerate the difference between what they call 
health and disease. Disease, of which they find 
the world so full, and over which they take up 
their lamentation, like prophets clad in sackcloth 
and ashes, is a state which disables persons and 
carries them off prematurely—at twenty, thirty, 





or fifty years of age. Bad enough undoubtedly. 








But what is their idea of health? Simply that 
of a state in which people are disabled and car- 
ried off only a little later. Now what is the 
essential difference between a condition that re- 
sults in death in ten or twenty years, and one 
that comes to the same result in a hundred ? 
In both cases, we should say, the parties are 
equally the subjects of disease, and the only dif- 
ference is, that while in one it is acute, in the 
other itis more chronic. We wish to give all 
suitable appreciation to physiological science: we 
honor it as a part of the field of truth; but if it 
have no power to make people really healthy, if 
it can cnly claim to alleviate and prolong some- 
what the life-struggle, we think it not worth 
making so much account of as some do. 

These views, while they criticise the preten- 
sions of materialistic physiology, also turn us 
back to a deeper search for truth. The Bible 
will yet carry the day on this subject. If the 
mind and spirit are the governing principles in 
man, if the life itself needs renewing, as the foun- 
tain from which all healthy manifestation must 
proceed, then Curist surely is the great Physi- 
cian. It avails little to think of dodging disease 
and death by dietetic or other gymnastics, while 
the central vitality is limited and is proceeding 
by a regular course to burn itself out. The prob- 
lem of health requires a constant renewal from 
asource that is superior, inexhaustible, immor- 
tal; and this is one of the provisions that the 
gospel secures by calling our attention to the 
great, magnetic, spirit-renewing fact of the res- 
urrection of Christ from the dead.—c. w. N. 





Charlotte Bronte. 

In the summer of 1848 we first read ‘ Jane 
Eyre,’ and we well remember the strong interest 
we felt to know something about the then un- 
known author. Afterward ‘Shirley’ was pub- 
lished, entitled as the work of ‘Currer Bell;’ but it 
soon turned out that this was a fictitious name, 
and not until recently have we had our curiosity 
gratified in reading Mrs. Gaskell's Life of Charlotte 
Bronté, the veritable author of what might be 
termed the Haworth novels. 


Mrs. Gaskell has manifestly been faithful to 
her trust in bringing to light the essential 
details of the life of her friend, and as a key 
to Miss Bronté’s literary productions, the 
work will be read with eagerness. Prob- 
ably no autor ever succeeded better in 
copying out, a»d weaving into works of fiction 
the realities of her own experience and close ob- 
servations of human nature, than Miss Bronté.— 
What she was, and what she saw and felt in life, 
she causes, with masterly exactness, to be retlect- 
ed through her imaginative heroes and _ heroines, 
But she goes no further, and could go no further. 
No ‘sunny side’ to her representations. Her 
characters, like herself, are always struggling 
against opposing circumstances. Not without 
good results, it is true. There isa certain suc- 
cess attends the careers of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Shirley,’ 
and the ‘ Professor,’ such as naturally accompa- 
nies a determined purpose of existence; but their 
very achievements, first and last, are tinged with 
a somber hue, which shows the absence of sun- 
shine and heaven. And this was precisely Miss 
Bronté’s experience. The major part of her life 
was a doleful one. Her aim, according to her 
own confession, was to school herself against 
ever anticipating any pleasure. With such a 
formula of lifeas this, persisted in, the moral 
tone of human experience must have been inhar- 
monious and unhealthy. Pleasure-seeking, direct, 
is pernicious in its consequences; but so is its 
opposite extreme, asceticism: the truth lies be- 
tween. There is a native instinct and desire for 
the elastic, buoyant happiness of little children, 
in every human heart, which cannot be suppressed 
with impunity; and we have the conviction that 
here Miss Bronté lacked. There were predis- 
posing causes to melancholy in her birth, educa- 
tion and outward condition; but this should not 
blind us to the truth in regard to her, nor excuse 
its being plainly spoken. In the first place, she 
was born and reared in a grave-yard, as it were. 
The door-yard and immediate space about Haw- 
orth parsonage were dotted with zgrave-stones. 
In the next place the family, especially the sisters, 
were inclined to solitude. Their communications 
of a social nature, in early life, were almost exclu- 
sively confined among themselves ; and hence their 
attachment to each other was uncommonly strong, 
Charlotte had three sisters and one brother.— 
These all died before her, leaving none behind 
but herself and father; her mother died before 
her recollection. Her consequent mourning, es- 
pecially for her sisters Emily and Anne, was 





prolenged, snd without moderation. The follow- 


ing is an example, among many which might be 
quoted, showing the Hadean tendency of. her 
thoughts : 


“All through this month of February, I have 
had a crushing time of it. I could not escape from 
or rise above certain most mournful recollections— 
the last days, the sufferings, the remembered 
words—most sorrowful to me, of those who, 
Faith assures me, are now happy. At evening 
and bed-time, such thoughts would haunt me, 
bringing a weary heartache.” Vol. 2, p. 120. 

“Many people seem to recall their departed rel- 
atives with a sort of melancholy complacency, 
but I think these have not watched them through 
lingering sickness, nor witnessed their last mo- 
ments: it is these reminiscences that stand by 
your bedside at night, and rise at your pillow in 
the morning. At the end of all, however, exists 
the Great Hope. Eternal Life is theirs now.”— 
Vol. 2, p. 131. 


Her biographer describes the almost fearful 
wailings of her heart thus: 





“Charlotte could not have slept if she had gone 
to bed,—could not have rested on her desolate 
couch. She stopped up—it was very tempting, 
—late and later; striving to beguile the lonely 
night with some employment, till her weak eyes 
failed to read or sew, and could only weep in sol- 
itude over the dead that were not. No one on 
earth can even imagine what those hours were to 
her. All the grim superstitions of the North had 
been implanted in her during her childhood by 
the servants, who believed in them. They re- 
curred to her now.—with no shrinking from the 
spirits of the Dead, but with such an intense long- 
ing once more to stand face to face with the souls 
of her sisters as no one but she could have felt. 
It seemed as if the very strength of her yearning 
should have compelled them to appear. On 
windy nights, cries, and sobs, and wailings seemed 
to go round the house, as of the dearly-beloved 
striving to force their way to her. Some one 
conversing with her once objected, in my presence, 
to that part of “Jane Eyre” in which she hears 
Rochester’s voice crying out to her in a great 
crisis of her life, he being many, many miles dis- 
tant at the time. I do not know what incident 
was in Miss Bronté’s recollection when she re- 
plied, in a low voice, drawing in her breath, ‘But 
it isa true thing ; it really happened.’ Vol. 2, p.122. 

Such excessive grief as this, must of course have 
affected her seriously, both in body and mind. 
We take exceptions to it, not because it was un- 
common or unnatural,—for as the world goes, it 
certainly was both of these—but because there 
is a better, a more heavenly way. If our union 
and fellowship with Christ are deep and earnest 
as they should be, our hearts need not and indeed 
cannot bleed and break when our friends die. 
The spirit and hope of the resurrection inspire 
cheerfulness, even in the charnel-house. Miss 
Bronté was far from apprehending this truth, al- 
though she had the preliminaries of faith snch as 
is taught in the Church of England. She had an 
uncompromising will and purpose of character, 
but in regard to the glorious salvation of the 
gospel, she was destitute, forlorn, and as power- 
less asachild. She was subject to occasional 
fits of depression and hypo, but her only method 
of relief was in stoically submitting to her fate, 
and letting things have their run. She did not 
dream of being delivered through Christ. 


And so she lived and struggled on until within 
a few months of her death. She was fastidious 
about marriage, and lived single until in her 39th 
year. Then, ‘a drop of bliss’ awaited her, but 
it was of short duration; she died from excessive 
and continued nausea, in nine months after the 
wedding.—uH. w. B. 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Kansas.—A telegraphic despatch from St. Louis 
to the Tribune, August 5, says: ‘Advices from 
Leavenworth, Kansas, state that much excitement 
exists there from the murder of a man named Ste- 
phens. Two men, named Baines and Quarles, were 
arrested, charged with the murder, and their con- 
fessions disclosed the existence of a regularly or- 
ganized band of robbers and murderers. Several 
apparently respectable citizens are implicated as 
confidants of the band. Baines and Quarles were 
hung under Lynch law. 


More recent advices confirm the above. A 
regular vigilance committee has been organized at 
Lawrence, by whom two of the associates of 
Baines and Quarles have been tried, and acquited. 
Governor Walker has withdrawn the United 
States troops from Lawrence. 

.. .-In the recent election of members to Parlia- 
ment for the city of Oxford, England, Mr. Thack- 
eray, the great English novelist, was defeated by 
sixty-seven majority. ’ 

...-A Court in Ohio has decided that the loss 
of a Railroad ticket falls on the purchaser; the 
ticket being negotiable by delivery, ary one pick- 
ing up the lost ticket could ride upon it, &c. 





....Dr. Catlin, who was arrested with Mrs. 
Cunningham. has turned State’s evidence and ex- 
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posed the fictitious birth at No. 31 Bond Street. 
The probability now is, that Mrs. Cunningham as 
the result of her crime, will have to take up her 
residence at Sing Sing Prisvn, for a space of ten 
years or so. 

...-The Tribune says: We are to be blessed 
with a bountiful harvest. Of this there seems no 
longer any ground for reasonable doubt. 





An Oneida Journal. 

[ The ‘ Oneida Journal,’ as has been previously 
indicated, is written by a number of persons,—no 
individual having the superintendence of this 
department of our paper for many weeks in suc- 
cession. This fact will explain to the reader the 
variety of style presented in the ‘ Journal,’ and 
will also account for any apparent contrariety 
of sentiment which the different numbers of the 
‘Journal’ may contain, Each writer naturally 
looks at events in a manner somewhat peculiar to 
himself,or herself,(this department being frequent- 
ly written by women,) and describes them accor- 
dingly ; and while the Journal,when using the word 
‘we,’ should express only the acknowledged senti- 
ment of the Community on subjects, it will some- 
times happen that the writer’s individual opinion is 
made too prominent ; as for example in a passage 
in last week’s Journal, where the writer expresses 
the hope that the smaller fruits will sometime 
take the place of garden vegetables, &c.—on 
which subject there may still be diversity of 
tastes, and opinions. The legitimate design of the 
Journal is to represent the facts and sentiments of 
the Community only, and if there is at any time a 
departure from this design, it is an cxception 
and by no means the rule.} 

Thursday, Aug. 6.—Finished reading the life of 
Charlotte Bronté in our bag-bee this afternoon 
under the shade of the ‘butternut tree.’ By the 
way, the old tree has for a year or two past been 
losing its vigor, and declining somewhat from 
its origimal ‘hale and hearty green;’ but owing 
to care and pruning it is now looking better, and 
still extends boughs ample enough to shade us 
allas we gather under it for our bees, or as we 
occasionally, these fine days, seat ourselves on 
the grass to enjoy, together with our supper, the 
summer scenery and the fresh air. We are 
pleased to see it looking better, and feel, at symp- 
toms of its recovery, as we would tuward an old 
and valued friend ; for is has stood by us from the 
first, and extended its friendly branches over us 
in less prosperous times than now.——Evening. 
—The interest in Criticism still continues. In- 
deed, such a prompter of unity and social order 
has it become, that persons who find themselves 
tempted, or otherwise unfruitful, seek itas a sure 
means of fellowship with each other and with 
God, and receive it as one receives a favor sought 
for and kindly granted. Itisa victory, we know, 
to get where we enjoy seeing our own faults and 
frailties, and in having them pointed out to us. 
But if we realize our union with Christ as the 
foundation of our faith and hope, and that all 
good in us belongs to him, and that evil is not 
a part of us, but of the flesh, which we are bound 
to overcome, then the removal of any fault, by 
any means, is to us but a step nearer our ideal, 
which is Christ. The older class of boys was 
mentioned by one having charge of them, as need- 
ing some attention and criticism: some in par- 
ticuliar manifesting the spirit of disobedience: 
and otherwise showing a tendency to pleasure- 
seeking. , The spirit was thought to have come 
in through an unhealthy desire for amusements. 
This led to some investigation, and criticism of 
the young men in this respect, and an exhortation 
was given them to see that their influence was 
good oyer those younger, which will doubtless 
bear good fruit. Amusements are considered 
good and healthy for the young, and for all, when 
entered into with moderation and a right spirit ; 
but when suffered to get control of the attention, 
and the call for them becomes a leading idea, the 
result is invariably that of disobedience or pleas- 
ure-seeking. Besides, there is something pecu- 
liar an@ infectious in the atmosphere at this season 
of the year. There is a direct appeal to the 
senses, and a tendency for the flesh to ussert its 
claims, quite in contrast with the quiet interior 
tendency of the winter months. Nature is in 
all her fullness and richness of summer fruits and 
flowers, and a thousand sights and sounds con- 
spire to invite the attention outward. Though 
nature is to be enjoyed with gratitude, still it is 
a good time to seek an interior spirit, and to pray 
the prayer, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 

Friday, 7.—A fine day, much prized by the 
hay-makers, and crowned with excellent success 
in that department. Among other visitors to-day 








was a Mr.Hedleen, a Swede by birth, and a member 
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of a Swedish colony or community in Henry Co., 
Illinois. About thirteen years since he joined a 
religious movement which arose in Sweden, 
based according to his account, on views like 
those of the Perfectionists concerning salvation 
from sin. The spread of the new faith and testi- 
mony among the people, led to persecution by 
the Lutheran church which is the established 
order in Sweden, in the course of which their 
leader Eric Johnson was killed, and Mr. Hedleen 
was himself imprisoned. He and some of his as- 
sociates however had several interviews with King 
Oscar about their difficulties. They found the king 
well disposed, but, as he said, unable to mmterfere 
much in matters belonging to the church. Finally 
in 1846 the Swedes emigrated, to the number of 
1100 in a body, and settled in Henry Co. Hl, where 
they have 12,000 acre$ of land, which is owned 
and cultivated on community principles, and where 
they appear to enjoy considerable prosperity. 
Only about one third of the original emigration 
remain together. Other additions however make 
the Community number at present over 700. 

Saturday, 8.—A part of Saturday afternoon is 
generally given to recreation and relaxation from 
labor—something in the way of general entertain- 
ment, as an expressionjof thankfulness for the suc- 
cessful labors of the week seems, appropriate. The 
bulletin at such times becomes the medium of @ 
variety of intelligence, such as—‘no bag-bee this 
afternoon’—‘no pea-bee to night,—often succeeded 
by an invitation to a game at ball-playing in the 
meadow, a dance, or supper under the tree, as 
the weather and inclination may dictate. This 
afternoon we had supper under the butternut 
tree, consisting of bread and butter and ice-cream, 
and afterwards a dance in the new school-room. 
While some lingered under the tree, a curious 
company of eight persons, men and boys, dis- 
guised with masks, and dressed in a strange mas- 
querade costume, was seen coming up the road 
from the mill. Conjecture was quite busy 
as to who they could be; and as they advanced 
up the road to the house we were convinced 
that they were some of our own family, but 
so strangly metamorphosed that who they 
were remained still a mystery. They were 
invited to dance, which they did, adding to the 
general amusement and entertainment of all, and 
contributing greatly to the merriment of the 
children by their strange gestures, speeches, &c. 
After an hour’s dancing the Brass Band invited 
us into the open air again by performing several 
pieces from the piazza, and at half past eight all 
were assembled as usual in the parlor. The eve- 
ning closed with the reading of the 6th chapter of 
1st Cor.—the reader dwelling particularly on the 
last two verses: ‘ What! know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, which ye have of God, and ye are not your 
own? For ye are*bought with a price: therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirits, 
which are God's.’ After this all joined in a 
hymn, and so closed another week, and Saturday 
night. — 





Analects. 

——lIn the matter of friendship, I have observed 
that disappointment here arises chiefly, mot from 
liking our friends too well, or thinking of them too 
highly, but rather from an over estimate of their 
liking for and opinion of ws ; and that if we guard 
ourselves with sufficient scrupulousness of care 
from error in this direction, and can be content, 
and even happy to give more affection than we re- 
ceive—can make just comparison of circumstances, 
and be severely accurate in drawing inferences 
thence, and never let self-love blind our eyes—I 
think we may manage to get through life with con- 
sistency and constancy, unembittered by that mis- 
anthropy which springs from revulsions of feeling. 
All this sounds a little metaphysical, but it is good 
sense if you consider it. The moral of it is, that if 
we would build on a sure foundation in friendship, 
we must love our friends for their sakes rather than 
for our own ; we must look at their truth to them- 
selves, full as much as their truth to us. In the 
latter case, every wound to self-love would be a 
cause of coldness; in the former, only some painful 
change in the friend’s character and disposition— 
some fearful breach in his allegiance to his better 
self—could alienate the heart.—C. Bronte. 

—wWe must take the greatest, closest, most 
watchful care not to grow proud of our strength, 
in case we should be enabled to bear up under tho 
trial. That pride, indeed, would be a sign of radi- 
cal weakness. The strength, if strength we have, 
is certainly never in our own selves; it is given us- 
—C. Bronte. 

——The prayer of the patriarch, when he de 
ired to behold the Divinity face to face, was denied ; 
sbut he was able to catch a glimpse of Jehovah after 
he had passed by, and so it fares with our search 
for him in the wrestlings of the world. It is when 





the hour of conflict is over, that history comes to a 
rightjunderstanding of the strife; and is ready to 
exclaim, ‘Lo! God is here, and we knewfit not.’ At 
the foot of every page in the annals of every nation 


may be written, ‘God reigns.’ Events as they pass 
away ‘proclaim their original,’ and if you will but 
listen reverently you may hear the receding centu- 
ries as they rollinto the dim distance of departed 
time, perpetually chanting ‘ Te Deum Laudamus,’ 
with all the choral voices of the countless congrega- 
ions of the age.—Bancroft. 


——tThe loaded bee the lowest flies ; 
The richest pearl the deepest lies; 
The stalk the most replenished 
Doth bow the most its modest head : 
Thus deep humility we find 
The mark of every master-mind ; 
The highest gifted lowliest bends, 
And merit meekest condescends, 
And shuns the fame that fools adore,— 
That puff that bids the feather soar.—Colton. 





Dialogue No. 2. 

Rosetta.—I have thought a good deal, Mrs. 
N., since my talk with you not long since, 
about what you said of your experience before 
joining the Association. It seems to me that 
I never have had that earnestness of purpose 
that you spoke of—never have really hungered 
after Christ as I should. Perhaps this is the 
cause of all my difficulties. 

Mrs. N.—Doubtless it is; Tam glad my 
dear girl, that our talk has led you to reflect 
seriously upon that subject. I have long 
felt desirous that our young folks should kaow 
more of Christ, and find hafpiness in him in- 
dependent of each other’s society, or of outward 
circumstances. Until they have learned this 
great lesson, which most of us older ones 
learued before coming here, I am afraid their 
course wil! be unstable,—they will be perpet- 
ually harrassed with temptations which they 
have no power to resist. 

Rosetia.—I wish I always felt free to con- 
fess Christ. I am tempted sometimes to think 
Iam not sincere; that my confession is not 
deep enough; and this makes me diffident about 
it. I know that Christ’s spirit dwells in my 
heart, but I want to feel and realize it more 
than I do. 

Mrs. N.—-If you persevere in your con- 
fession, ‘with a sincere desire and prayer that 
God wil] manifest himself to you, you may 
rest assured that your request will be granted, 
Many ef our juvenile members, like yourself, 
were brought here by their parents before they 
were of an age to choose for themselves. It 
remains tobe seen how many of them wil] 
voluntarily choose Christ for their eternal por- 
tion. We endeavor to teach them, by precept 
and example, the importance of obedience, of 
subjecting their own wills to the will of Christ 
and their superiors——of seeking {rst the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. This 
course of instruction is certainly favorable to 
their spiritual development. We hope much 
for them, but after all we do not forget that 
they are free moral agents, and must decide 
this important question for themselves. As 
parents, we are anxious that our children should 
choose wisely, for we know their happiness 
both here and hereafter depends upon it. I 
do not wonder that, in their present state, the 
world at times looks attractive, and that. they 
are sometimes almost overpowered with its 
fascinations. 


Rosetta.—That reminds me of a story I’ 


once read, entitled,‘ Parley the Porter.’ It 
was about a rich nobleman who lived upon the 
border of an immense forest that was infested 
with robbers. The castle was well secured: by 
bars and bolts ; and it wasimpossible for.these 
lawless desperadoes to gain access to the cas- 
tle, only through the carelessness or neglect of 
the family. On a time, the master of the 
house was going a journey, so he called togeth- 
er his servants, and instructed and warned 
them of their danger. He told them that. the 
robbers would try every maneuver that in- 
genuity could invent, to get their attention.— 
He cautioned them particularly on this point, 
as here lay their greatest danger. None were 
louder in their protestations of loyalty to their 
master, and obedience to his commands, than 
‘Parley the Porter.’ But his curiosity at 
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ength led him to watch their movements fron» 
an upper window—thcre was nothing in their 
appearance to cause terror—nothing ugly or 
forbidding in their manners—they looked like 
gentlemen, and he began to feel that his mas- 
ter was needlessly alarmed. Next he ven- 
tured to.take a nearer peep at them from the 
lower, floor —then to converse with them 
through the key-hole—-finally to remove a ston 
in the wall, that he might be enabled: to par- 
take. of their good cheer. In a state half 
intoxicated he at length unbolted the door. . 
when in rushed the whole banditti. 

Poor Parley had just consciousness enough 
left, as he heard the shouts of the rabble, 
‘down, down with the castle! kill, burn and 
destroy ; to lament with his dying breath, his 
first departure from the path of obedience, and 
to warn his fellow companions (if any should : 
escape) to beware of listening as he-had done 
to the flattering voice of the tempter. 

Mrs N.—Y our story is a good one,.and. has 
agood moral. Parley’s first.downward step was 
in suffering the robbers to get control of his at- 
tention. It will never do to parley with temp- 
tation: we must meet it, with steady resist- 
ance. We have enough home comforts and 
luxuries, and amusements too, within our own 
cirele, so that we need have no _hanker- 
ings for going out into the world, to find reere- 
ation and enjoyment. 

Rasetta.—Oh yes, I know it is so: we have 
rides, and walks, picnics, music, and dancing 
parties ; and work even, is made s0.attreative 
that it seems almost like sport.. I think.J. 
should be quite lonely in the world, I enjoy’ 
my comparions so much ; and I sysure I never 
shall rest, till I find Christ the superior atrac- 
tion of my life. : 

Mrs. N.—I trust you will. soon find him, to 
the joy and satisfaction of your beart. 

E. ¥. J. 





The Labor Problem--Our Destiny. _ 

As seekers of the complete manifestation of 
the Kingdom of God in this world, it is ow 
business to reproduce in all our external sur- 
roundings the same order and harmony that 
Christ is introducing into our spiritual natures 
When the work of redemption is completed, 
our relation to each other, and to the world be- 
low us, will be a perfect reflection of the unity, 
harmony and beauty of the spiritual world.— 
The Kingdom of God is within us, and it is by 
the outworking of His inward life that this 
unitizing, harmonizing, and beautifying work 
in the natural world, is to be accomplished.— 
We have already seen enough of this kird of 
work going on, to give us a clue to the method 
of its operation. The working of the faith 
and love of God in our hearts, has enlarged 
and changed our spiritual nature to such an 
extent that the old forms of property and 
marriage exclusiveness are no longer the ap- 
propriate outward representation or clothing 
of our spiritual natures. The new wine of 
Christ’s spirit needs the new bottles of heaven- 
ly institutions to contain it. 

Taking this view of the relation subsisting 
between the internal and the external, we 
may investigate the labor problem with a view 
to finding out those forms and arrangements of . 
human industry which are the most appropri- 
ate to a Christian community. 

In our theory and practice touching the 
social question—the relation of the sexes—we 
have made clear some general priaciples which 
will govern usin all our advances. One of 
these principles is pretty clearly elucidated in 
the following extraet from the Bible argument : 

“ Association, in order to be valuable, must be, 
not mere juxtaposition, but vital organization— 
not mere compaction of. material, but community 
of life. Every member must be vitally orgamzed, 
not only within itself, and into 1ts nearest mate,’ 
but into the whole body, and must receive and 
distribute thé common circulation. In a living 
body, (such as is the body of Christ,) the re- 
lation of the arm to the trunkis as in timate and vi- 
tal as its relation to the hand, or as the relation of 
one part of it to another; and the relation of 
every member to the heart is as complete and 
essential, as the relation of each to its neighbor. 
A congeries of loose particles (i, e. individuals) 
cannot make a a No more can a con- 
geries of loose double particles, (i.e. conjugal 
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pairs.) The individuals and the pairs, as well 
as all larger combinations, must be knit together 
organically, and pervaded by one common life. 
Association of this kind will be to society what 
regeneration is to individuals—a resurrection 
from the dead. In the present order of isolation, 
society is dead. Association (genuine) will be 
properly named vitat society. Now as egotism 
in individuals obstructs the circulation of com- 
munity life, precisely so, exclusive conjugal love, 
which is only a double kind of egotism, obstructs 
sommunity life. Vital society demands the sur- 
render not only of property interests, and con- 
jngal interests, but of life itself, or, if you please, 
personal identity, to the use of the whole. If this 
is the ‘grave of liberty,’ as the Fourierists say, 
it is the grave of the liberty of selfishness—which 
has done mischief enough to deserve death—and 
it is the birth of the liberty of sociality. The 
whole gains more than individuals lose. In the 
place of dead society, we have vital society; and 
individuals have the liberty of harmony instead 
of the hberty of war.” 

This proposition, that mere juxtaposition is 
not vital organization, applies equally well to 
our industrial relations. A combination of 
different businesses and different groups, even 
though they have a common purse and a com- 
mon interest, is not a vital organization.— 
The individuals and the groups must be knit 
together organically, and pervaded by one 
common life. There must be opportunity for 
each individual to circulate through the whole 
series of industrial groups, just so far as his 
genius, skill, and industry, will admit of such 
circulation, before we can claim that we have 
& VITAL organization of industry. Nothing 
short of an organization which will admit of 
such circulation, will satisfy the desires which 
are the natural outgrowth of a thoroughly 
communized heart. 

The effect of such circulation on our business 
prosperity, may perhaps be best illustrated by 
the way in which the horticulturist deals with 
his plants. A fundamental principle with him 
is, that a frequent stirring up of the soil is nec- 
essary, for the rcason that certain necessary 
chemical changes are hastened and stimulated 
by frequently bringing the particles of soil in- 
to new relations to each other. Just so the 
highest activity of all sorts of talent will be 
secured by giving liberty for all the change 
in business that true and loyal hearts demand. 
The time is coming when we shall perhaps see 
less of the great results of individual effort 
laboring by itself, but more fruitfulness in 
every direction from the great mass—each 
particle stimulating its neighbor to the highest 
activity. 

As the first practical step towards the at- 
taioment of true vital organization of industry, 
we must utterly eschew the old imagination 
that we are fixtures, made for some particular 
business, and can be useful no where else.— 
We must also cultivate a free volunteer spirit, 
which is ever ready to undertake new things 
and acquire information and skill wherever the 


public interest will admit of such cultivation. 
H. J. 8. 
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RIGHT DIRECTION OF THE ATTENTION, 

I have been much interested lately in 
the subject of the attention. I think it 
is very true, that we are changed into the 


often found in my experience when in 
trial, that if I allowed it to absorb my 
attention, my experience would all soon 
look cloudy and discouraging ; the good 
experience I had had, would seem to be 
forgotten, and I could think of nothing 
comforting and hopeful. But when I 
turned around, and willfully thanked God 
for trial, and fixed my attention on 
Christ, and the good I had received, then 
my difficulties would soon vanish, and I 
learned that they were more imaginary 
than real, It is encouraging to think 
that Christ remains the same to us al- 
ways. He does not reproach us, when we 
allow our attention and hearts to be 
turned away from him, but is ready to 











to him repentant and meek. Every trial 
and victory gained now, tends to draw 
my heart out to Christ, and give me new 
desires to be completely absorbed in him. 
In this way I know that I shall grow in 
spirituality and improvement. I confess 
@ new purpose in my heart to be a true 
Christ seeker.—s. E. B. 


INFLUENCE OF OUR WORDS. 

‘ Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.’ Prov. 18: 21. I have been 
thinking a good deal lately, about the 
influence of our conversation upon us. 
It seems to me our conversation is ‘the 
helm to our experience, which will steer 
us in any direction, and that the main 
object of trials is to prove us—to see 
whetheer we will testify to the truth 
through it all. This, I think is the es- 
sence of faith, according to the desciip- 
tion of it given in the Bible. In Heb. 
11: 17, it is said, ‘By faith Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Isaac ;’ &c. 
In the course he took, Abraham not only 
manifested his obedience, but testified 
to the truth of God’s goodness towards 
him ; and we can do the same. When 
clouds of doubt and darkness cover us, 
we can talk the truth. We can always 
testify to the truth of God’s goodness, 
and of ourunion with Christ. ‘He is 
the vine, and we are the branches.’ This 
fact is enough to fix within us a purpose 
to talk upon the right side in all circum- 
stances, whatever may be the state ot 
our feelings.—E. F. H. 


POWER OF FAITH 

True faith conquers disease. There is 
abundant evidence in the New Testament 
confirming this fact. Faith is an act of 
the heart, and takes effect there first; 
but its effects are not limited to the heart, 
and cannot be. The body and soul are 
too intimately connected to have one 
seriously affected without the other’s »e- 
ing similarly affected. Faith is the quick- 
ening of the inner life by union with 
Christ’s life : its manifestations therefore 
must be with the energy of the life that 
strengthens our life. The power of that 
life we see manifested in Christ, by his 
curing all kinds of diseases, opening the 


eyes of the blind, and raising the dead ; 
or in Christ’s own words, ‘ They that be- 


lieve in my name shall cast out devils ; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; they 
shall take up serpents ; and if they drink 
any deadly thing it shall not hurt them.’ 

True faith is the same now that it was 
1800 years ago; its manifestations are 
the same now as they were then ; the 
same works will follow those that believe 
now.—wW. G. K. 


A DREAM. 

I have often wished we could feel as 
free to talk in our general meetings in 
the parlor, as we do when two or three 
of us sit down together and tell each 
other of our experience. I am confident 
that we shall be a great help to each 
other, when we get entirely free from 
that egotistieal spirit of bashfulness, 
which has so often kept us silent. In 
thinking of this subject, I have been re- 
minded of a dream that I once had be- 
fore I came to the community. I had 
always been very saving of my money, 
for I had to work very hard for what I ob- 
tained. 

One night I dreamed that I took out 





forgive and try us again, when we come 


my purse, which seemed to be a very long 
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—the expression of the soul of your friend. 














one, and as it appeared to have some 
money in it, I commenced pouring it out; 
and the more I poured out, the more 
there appeared to be in it. There were 
dollars and half dollars, and in the bot- 
tom some that I had never used at all, 
which for want of use had become rusty 
and black. There seemed also to be 
more than I could ever use. The next 
day it was impressed on my mind that 
this dream had reference to my experi- 
ence; that I had experience that I had 
never used, or in other words, had never 
put in circulation for the benefit of 
others; that I was too much afraid of 
telling it, and on account of not using it, 
it was not kept bright—w. L. 


CRITICISM. 

However unattractive the process may 
seem at first, which separates between 
good and evil, there can be no just ap- 
preciation of its efficacy without the 
unflinching heroism of heart which offers 
its old life to the cross. In this attitude 
of spirit we are able to love criticism, 
and treat it as our best friend; and grace is 
given us also to administer it in love. 
Plain truth-telling, that has in it the 
element of sincerity, wounds only to heal. 
There is something in free, genial criti- 
cism, which stirs up my heart to an ap- 
preciation of the goodness of God. 

E. G. H. 





[We received the following from an individual 
who recently spent a few hours at our Commune, 
and who had obtained some slight information of 
our principles through the Circular.] 

Buffalo, August 1, 1857. 

Dear Frienps :—I enclose the following sketch 


grasp, with the greatest pleasure, anything that 
rises above the sordid avarice and selfishness of 
humankind. 
That God may bless and prosper your little band, 
is the sincere wish of your humble servant, 
T. S. Scoviiue. 


To tHe Oneripa Community :— 
I gladly stepped aside one day, 
To see your happy band; 
I'm glad you're free from worldly ways; 
God speed you; here’s my hand. 


Oh! would that man could see his ways 
As God does from on high ; 

That he would wisely count his days, 
To fit him for the sky. 


Oh! is there no bright hope to cheer 
Man, fallen, poor, forlorn ? 
When will the dawning light appear ? 
When shall he see the morn ? * 


Oh! would that man could always see 
A brother in his kind ; 

*Twould happify the world--and me— 
Such brotherhood to find. 


Oh! shall such joy as this e’er flow 
In all the paths of life ? 

Rich bliss! too great for us to know, 
Who face life’s storms and strife. 


The greatest pleasure we can see, 
In this our world of sorrow, 

To help each other on to-day, 
While hopeful for to-morrow. 


Oneida holds a happy band, 
Who close are bound together, 
Whv lend each other a helping hand, 
And all love one another. 


They carry out the truths of love, 
Not anxious for to-morrow ; 

They seek not fashion’s fleeting joys, 
Which only end in sorrow. 


Oh! would the world were all combined 
To bless and help each other ; 

Oneida every where we'd find— 
A Commune, and a brother. 





Manner. 
The following extract from Letters on Art, No. 
20, we cut from the Independent; 
A good book begs you to eonsider your own 
experience, to take up and possess your own 
being intelligently. It enriches you, not 


from abroad, but by what it stirs in you, by the 
0 it opens in your own meadows. So if 
there is any thing valuable in a picture, it is 
that which all men ought to understand by 








reason of their humanity; it isa thought or 
feeling, and nota method. Earnest thought 
or emotion will quicaly deliver itself from all 
obscuration, and be set free, so as to reach 
every habitof mind. He is a public benefactor 
who translates the meaning of philosophers and 
savans from their abstract scientific formulas 
into the language of the market and the street. 
And this is the merit of art, that itis a most 
universal language—able to carry its meaning 
to the heart of all men who can rise to disre- 
gard its grammar and structure as language, 
and go at once to the sense. Of course he is 
the best artist who puts his meaning foremost, 
who is direct in statement, clear in presenta- 
tion of his ee and who plainly values that 
thought so highly that he is occupied with it, 
and not with the merit of his presentation.—- 
That is good discourse which forces a conclu- 
sion, hits the nail on the head, presses convic- 
tion, and carries every mind quite away to its 
end. So that is good art which compels you 
to forget the skill of the artist and take up bis 
sentiment. A work is not thoroughly well 
composed if it does not make you insensible 
of its composition. No right-minded man will 
observe the coloring of Scheffer’s Temptation. 
It is somewhat thin and cold considered in it- 
self, being wholly subordinated to the design 
of the work. Nobody supposes that to be 
Scheffer’s idea of lovely color. He did not 
care to employ color in the work. His theme 
is intellectual. Color harmonizes with emotion. 
So Angelo despised the splendors of ‘Titian, 
but that master in his turn knew how to make 
color the vehicle of expression, and by means 
of it to deepen the passion he excites. In his 
‘Entombment,’ the tragedy of the scene is 
written over again on the lurid, melancholy 
sky from which the day is dying. So every 
detail of the execution is good, if it is a cupful 
of the wine of that feeling which moved the 
artist to undertake his work, but bad if it will 
present itself as a positive object of regard. 
Good writing is colorless. The personal 
peculiarities of every writer interfere with the 
effect of his worth. The great sayings which 
have come down to us from very far are quite 
transparent and simple. The best sentences 
might have been written by anybody. Shaks- 
peare’s finest passages are not Shaksperian, 
but human. There are many phrases in com- 


I| mon use which bear in themselves no evidence 


of their origin. You could not tell from their 
form whether they wefe quotations from Milton, 
Shakspeare, Homer, Dante, or the Bible.— 
They are clear, like water out of the sky—not 
colored, like drops from a private cistern. It 
is no compliment to Emerson to say that 
every sentence of his can be recognized by the 
form of it, apart from the context. Personal 
peculiarities of expression we name Mannerism, 
and they always impair the effect ofa work. 
If the style is obtrusive and noticeable as 
style, the matter must be deficient or overlaid. 
If a strong man who respects his thought, 
has a peculiarity of treatment, he will hasten 
to get rid of it, especially if it begins to attract 
vulgar admiration. A weak man, on the con- 
trary, will cultivate every habit that attracts 
attention. Foolish connoisseurs admire the 
handling of the old masters, the freedom of 
their stroke and touch. It was their careless- 
ness of all handling which gave this freedom. 
They were great because, having something 
urgent to say, they said it fearlessly, regard- 
less of nicety. Only beginners pay great at- 
tention to their way of speaking. He who has 
no confidence in his thought, will be full of dic- 
tionary and rhetoric; but an earnest man is 
insulted by admiration of his manners. 





Daunuias vs. Bees.—A correspondent of 
the London Field, says he does not know 
whether those who treat or the subjet of bees, 
are aware that the cultivation of the dahlia is 
incompatible with the success of the bee-keep- 
er. For many years he was very successful 
with his bees, having upwards of twenty hives, 
yearly, and of course, abundance of honey ; 
but from the time that he commenced growing 
dahlias, the bees declined, and he has at last 
given up those useful insects altogether.— 
They became intoxicated by feeding on that 
flower ; many of them he found dead in the 
blossoms, or lying on the ground underneath, 
and those which got home formed little or no 
honey. He says ke has heard the same re- 


‘| mark made by many persons, to whom he has 


mentioned it, both in England and Ireland. 





An UNANSwerRABLE ARGUMENT.—At an as- 
sociation dinner, debate arose as to the benefit 
of whipping in bringing up children. Old Mr. 
Morse took the affirmative. His opponent, a 
young minister, whose reputation for veracity 
was not very high, affirmed that parents often 
did harm to their children by punishment, from 
not knowing the facts of the case. ‘Why,’ said 
he, ‘ the only time my father whipped me was for 
telling the truth.’ ‘Well,’ retorted the doctor, 
‘it cured you did'nt it?’ The doctor beat. 
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